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ABSTRACT 

A television series focusing on the development of an 
interpersonal relationship between parents and their young children 
was designed during 1975^1976- The design was preceded by a thorough 
national search for existing materials on parenthood, a literature 
review, a needs assessment study, and the goal forisulation. A 
one-hour experimental television special and its condensed version 
were then developed. One hundred and thirty-five parents selected 
from a target audience viewed them and provided feedback for program 
ifflprovement, A prototype program was developed but not broadcast by 
the end of the project. (SC) 
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Foreword . ^ ^ 

The Television for Effective Parenthood (TIP) staff, on the program 
officer's and contracts officer's advice, agreed to and negotiated an 
extension of contract (at no additional cost to the government) beyond the 
original contract completion date. This allowed more time, in view of 
complications in the forms clearance process, to complete the broadcast 
evaluation portions of the study. Thus, this initial contract work on the 
overall TEP effort occurred from July 1, 1975 - August 31, 1976 • 

The Appalachia Educational Laboratory (AEL) served as the primary 
contractor for TEP. Acknowledgement is also due to three subcontractors 
which had vital project roles, ^Sletropolitan Pittsburgh Public Broadcasting 
(WQED«TV) served as the television production facility. High/Scope Educa-- 
tional Research Foundation, Ypsilanti, Michigan, assisted the TEP staff with 
curriculum development activities* ^ Statistical Research Inccirporated , 
Westfield, New Jersey, was on standby for 14 months to carry out sample 
selection and telephone interviews following broadcast. 

Many persons have contributed to the TEP effort as staff members, 
through their organiEations or as individuals. In keeping with the overall 
approach of this report, they are not mentioned by name here, but their 
contributions are hereby most gratefully acknowledged. 
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TELEVISION FO9 EFFECTITO PARENTHOOD 
FINAL REPORT 
E. E, Gotts 

Introduction 

This final report first provides an "Overview of Work Plan" for the 
project. This is followed by a presentation of the "Progress and Products" 
of the effort. In line with the approach of the Land^ analysis of C*T.W. 
activities r a "Discussion" is offered next of process factors which may have 
affected the project* Finally, "Conclusions" are considered regarding the 
overall effort. 

Overview of Work Plan 
The Appalachia^ Educat^.onai Laboratory (AEL) began in July, 1975, ^o 
perform background work for the design and development of a new television 
series that would "instruct parents and prospective parents of infants and 
young children in effective child rearing and nurturing practices," This 
project is called Television for Effective Parenthood (TEP) • The TEP effort 
was sponsored by a contract from the u* S, Office of Education (USOE) . The 
contract was let following a national competition in response to a Request 
for Proposal (RI^'P) issued in Spring, 1975, The TEP project was designed to 
establish a sound empirical foundation and goals for all subsequent activities 
as well as to determine whether such a television series should be developed. 
The 1975^76 work was to occur in three phases. 

Phase I 

These areas were to be in\.*estigated in Phase I: a) the needs of parents 
of infants and young children, relative to effective parenting practices 1 
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b) the current state of practice in education for effective parenthood, and 
the existence, quality, and potential instructional value of available 
instructional materials on parenting^ c) the preliminary goals which might 
reasonably be set for such a series based upon the foregoing sources of data; 
and d) a preliminary series design which might effectively communicate 
parenting content that would accomplish these goals. 

Early in Phase 1 mh organized and convened a national Curriculum/Goals 
(C/G) Committee of parents and early childhood professionals to review with 
the ML staff the results of the needs assessment and the search for existing 
materials. The C/G Committee provided citizen input and guidance to the TEP 
staff throughout the work of the three phases. Their contributions included 
establishing general goals and expected outcomes for the series. These were 
transmitted to the USOE program officer, who also participated in the C/G 
Conunittee ' s del iber at ions , 

Phase II 

In Phase II the TEP staff was to produce a one-hour experimental tele-- 
vision special based upon conclusions from the Phase 1 activities, insofar as 
these were available by the scheduled production dates. This plan required 
reaching tentative conclusions in each investigative area of Phase 1 by early 
September, 1975, The plan then allowed the staff to bring to a full completion 
work on each aspect of the Phase I work at a less hurried pace* 

The purpose of the experimental special was twofold i a) to provide a 
show containing many production values capable of attracting parents of 
'diversely varied backgrounds and b) to determine the preferences of parents 
for the viewing of parent education materials presented in varied ways, e,g., 
documentary, drama, panel discussion, and standup comedy, among other approaches. 
The one--hour experimental show was to be broadcast, if ^ssible, to a national 
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audience inGluding a representative sample of parents from the target group. 
These parents* reactions to various television presentation types were to be 
determined primarily by structured telephone interviews carried out by a 
nationally respected interviewing organisation which commonly conducts intern- 
views for the A. C. Nielsen Conipany's broadcast ratings. These interviews 
were, however, to be conducted in greater depth than is typical of Nielsen 
activities. Printed materials were prepared to support the TV show and research. 

Phase III 



In Phase III, two pilot or prototype programs were to be produced of 
broadcast quality. The techniques of presenting parenting information in the 
pilots were to be determined from a consideration of results of Phase II. 
The pilots ware then to be shown to small representative samples of target 
audience parents to determine their impact or effectiveness in assisting 
parents to be mora e££eative with their young chij.dren. After these activities 
were completed, the staff was a) to prepare treataients for the individual 
programs of the planned series and b) to create a prospectus which might be 
used in presenting the series* conception, design, development, and potential. 
The prospectus was to be used to attract potential sources of support for the 
series in view of the fact that USOE had committed itself by Spring, 1975 
(when the original OTP was issued for this work) , only to completing the 
background research and development activities called for by this initial 
year's contract. The noticn was that the contractor could then seek support 
from other sources than USOE for work si^saquent to the initial year* 

In addition to the \^rk outlined above for Phases I through III, the TEP 
staff was to engage in continuous dissemination in order to create a state of 
readiness and receptivity nationwide for the advent of this series, if its 
potential success and value were confirmed by the research and development 
activities. Supplying printed materials for the shows was part of this work. 
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Cont ractor USOE Collaboration 

In accomplishing all of the foregoing work, th© TEP staff was to work 
closely with USOE in recognition of the policy conunitinent which was being 
made by the Commissioner of Education to initiate this new effort in education 
for prospective parents and parents of infants and young children* This close 
working relationship between the TEP staff and USOE was essential to the 
project's success because many kinds of internal clearances and coordinations 
had to be effected to accomplish within one year what would otherwise have 
required perhaps two years in a more typically paced resefrch and development 
cycle* The issue being addressed by the collaborative effort was not simply 
one of accelerated pacing, however, but one of potential impediments to 
successful progress which might arise in the relationships between the 
contractor and various federal offices^ and processes (e.g., unOE functionaries, 
0MB, OPA) . 

Further^ USOE's support of the TEP activities implied a new policy positions 
that parent education should be offered to adults (i*e,, to persons beyond 
typical public school age) in order to benefit infants, preschool children, 
and even the unborn (i.e., to benefit children not yet of t^ical school age). 
This further implied that the Office of Education was an appropriate agency 
to^ initiate such an effort. In the case of such an innovative venture with 
its attendant policy ramifications, it appeared to be prudent for USOE to 
maintain a close working relationship with the contractor. 

Progress and Products 

Phase I 

Needs Asaessment . A needa assessment instrument was designad based upon 
a commonly recognized conception of needs assessment plus examination of an 
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eKisting literature on the needs of parents of young children. By August, 
1975, a questionnaire was designed and prepared for submission, through USOE, 
to the Office of Management and Budget (0MB) clearance procedure. Various 
minor modifications were made in the instrument and procedures in the course 
of this reviev;, and a final instrument was issued as OE Form 438 in English 
and Spanish in October, 1975. As the needs assessment report shows, arrange- 
ments for the needs assessment sample and distribution and return of the 
questionnaire required the balance of the winter and spring of 1975-76. 
However, approximately a 10 percent sample return was available to the C/G 
Committee by their second meeting in December, 1975, This allowed for some 
very tentative consideration of parent needs* By their third meeting in 
February, 1976, results of the needs assessment, based ,on almost 50 percent 
of the final sample, v;ere considered by the C/G Committee. The availability 
of preliminary results at these early points in the process provided an 
important empirical assist to them in their formulation of goals for the series. 
Final analyses of the needs assessment results were completed in late spring 
and early suiraner of 1976, Assessed needs of parents from the total sample 
were similar enough to those from the approximately 50 percent preliminary 
sample of February, 1976, that they supported the same essential goals recom- 
mendations made by the C/G Committee, It has been possible, furthermore, to 
use the more refined results from the total sample to make fine adjustments 
in stabsequent planning for the series, based on them. 

The TEP staff prepared a final version of the needs assessment report 
(See Parenthood Education Needs i A National Assessment Study , July 1, 1976.) , 
which documents the methodology, results, and conclusions of this investigation. 
This report can serve as a resource for further work on this series and may 
have several other uses as well. The TEP staff further plans to develop a new 
needs assessment instrmnent, based on the one used in this study, to serve for 
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local needs assessmGnts by groups involved in parent education. This 
instruinent should prove to be a beneficial spin off from the TEP effort, 
ExiBting Materials . A literature search and assessment of existing 
materials in parent education was completed rapidly following the project's 
initiation. In fact^ a preliminary report was given to the C/G Coimnittee at 
its first meeting in early September, 1975, A final version of this report 
yms completed soon after this (See An Evaluation of Visual and Printed Materials 
for Effective Parenting, Novomber, 19750 r and appears as Appendix A to the 
report. Literature Search and Existing Materials Assessment (July 1, 1976) . 
As that report indicates, the search procedures were highly successful* 
Project staff located the great majority of parent materials which had been 
created up through summer, 1975. Excellent cQOperation from the national 
Parenting Materials Information Center of the Southwest Educational Development 
Latoratory, Austin, Texas, contributed materially to the success of this search. 
Further excellent cooperation was received from other regional and university 
related media depositories. A special feature of the assessment was that a 
representative sample of better quality film and television materials was 
suhinitted to the Association for Instructional Television (AIT), Bloomington, 
Indiana, for independent evaluation, using the same^ essential rating categories 
used by AEL in its evaluation of a much larger body of material. Results from 
the AIT and AEL evaluations showed siibstantial agreement. This reliability 
check on AEL's procedures presumably assures the reader of the corresponaing 
report that AEL*s technical evaluations of existing materials lead to conclu-- 
signs similar to those of a widely recognized media evaluation agency. While 
the above report was prepared specifically to meet tEP goals, its potential 
value fur other parent education efforts is pointed out in the report. (See 
Appendix A, p, iii of the Literature Search report.) 

« 10 
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/ PrelliTiinary Scries ' Goals . The national Curriculum/Goals Committee 
participated in the early weeks of the project in the selection of potential 
topics for a one-hour television eKperimental special, based on a preliminary 
survey of possible goals* In September, 1975, they discussed an approach to 
determining goals for the series, based upon the anticipated forthcoitiing results 
of the national needs assessment, The^ also discussed a general philosophy of 
goals at that time and produced a list of their expectations for such a series. 
The results of these early deliberations were organizied by AEL staff, following 
the meeting, and distributed back to individual members of the C/G Committee 
for their review and comment. At their second meeting in early December, 1975, 
they again discussed goals in the light of the preliminary results of the 
needs assessment. These goals statements ware again distributed back as 
minutes of the meeting to C/G Coranit tee members. By the time of their third ^ 
meeting in February, 1976, this process of goals formulation needed further 
sharpening and was a major item of business. By this time,- 50 percent of the 
smnple returns were available as discussed above* The Coimnittee seriously 
engaged itself in this third meeting in generating series goals. In view of 
the needs assessment results they also suggested topical treatments through 
which these goals might be achieved. Shortly after this . drd meeting, one 
member of the C/G Coirmiittee assisted the TEP staff in integrating results of 
the three prior discussions of goals into a list of goals and expected outcomes 
for the series. A dociament was prepared based u^n this collaborative activity 
(Appendix A of this report) , 

The document was then distributed to members of the C/G Committee who 
reacted to this integrated conception of series goals and outcomes. The final 
results of this process appear below* 

Preliminary Curriculum/Goals Statement . The TEP project's purpose shall 
be to create a television series (with supporting materials and activities) to 
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reach a national audionce of prospective parents and parents pf young children 
such as to educate them in effective parenting practices for enhancing their 
young children's cognitive, einotional, social, and physical developTnent, 

Specifically^ the overall goal of the series slmll be "developing 
positive intGrpersona.'' relations between parents and their young children," 
as a strategy for accomplishing the above purpose. The C/G Committee eKpects 
the following outcomes to result from pursuing this general strategy in 
conjunction with appropriate content emphases^ 

# Parents will learn better how to treat their child as a growing 
person (in terms of^ accepting the child's feelings, talking 
with the child about problems and questions, helping the child 
to cope with difficulties such as fighting, the child getting 
along with others, obeying rules, understanding the child's 
behavior through observation, and showing love and care for 
the child) * 

« Parents will learn more about themselves (in terms of i personal 
feelings and habits as they affect the child, personal needs for 
their child to obey/ how to handle personal reactions to their 
child's disobedience^ and knowing and feeling confident that 
they are doing what is bost for their child), 

m Parents will learn more about child growth and development (in 
terms ofs understanding the child's perception of the environ- 
ment and helping him learn about it, what learnings to expect of 
their child at a given developmental level, the individuality 
of their child, how the child's personality develops, ways and 
places to get information about child development, the contri- 
butions of play to development, and how the child's language 
develops from infancy onward) . 
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• Parents will learn more about teaching and bringing up their 
child (in tarms of: materials i ways and what to teach, 
developing the child's salf-control through loving, correction, 
and reward, the child's sense of right and wrong, their child 
learning to make choices and plans, being clean and mannerly, 
redirecting the child, bedtime routines, and guiding child 
television viewing) . 
e Parents will learn more about responsibly providing a suitable 
home environment (in terms ott not neglecting or abusing 
children, understanding how the family lifestyle affects 
their child, efficient use of personal time through planning, 
and arranging for child care) . 
m Parents will learn more about keeping the family safe and 

well (in terms of i preventing childhood accidents and giving 
first aid, recognizing developmental problems and getting help 
for their child's special needs, telling if the child's rate 
of growth is normal, providing adequate nutrition, recognizing 
childhood illnesses and getting needed help, obtaining adequate 
shelter and furnishings, understanding how "illness" is sometimes 
used to gain attention) . 
Preliminary Series Design . Finally, Phase I involved the preliminary 
design of the proposed television series. Within Section IX of the needs 
assessment questionnaire, TEP staff included questions specifically designi 
to sample the target audience's preferences for particular media and for 
television program elements. These questions were based upon a review of 
literature of differential audience preferences as a function of audience 
social characteristics plus prior AEL eKperience in preparing broadcast an 
printed materials for parents of young children. Respondents' answers to 
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these questions were used by TEP staff and the C/G Coiranittee in their 
discussions of the television series' design* In anticipation of other 
Phase II activities, further experience was accmnulated by showing a 60- 
minute experimental special to approximately 150 parents from the target 
audience. Together, findings from this portion of the needs assessment and 
from preliminary evaluations of the experimental special were used in the 
preliminary series' design* The series' design was then concretely ei^died 
in a set of guidelines for TEP scriptwriters* These guidelines were circu- 
lated among members of the C/G Coiranittee, USOE staff, and outside consultants 
whose input has led, through progressive revisions, to the present version 
of the guidelines which appear as Appendix B in this report. 

Phase II 

Experimental Special . The TEP staff planned and prepared a draft 
script for the one-hour fexperimenLal teles?isibn special called for in the 
contract, prior to the first C/G Committee meeting (SeptenUser 4-6, 1975). 
The C/G Committee had, even before this time, participated by mail and 
telephone in the selection of topics from which the draft script was developed. 
The final script was then .prepared and reviewed by both USOE and the Office 
of Public Affairs (OPA) , Thereafter the TEP staff produced the show at 
WQED-T\% Pittsburgh in October, 1975, and completed its editing at Screen 
Gems, Kew York City on October 24, 1975, The completed show was titled "It's 
Never Too Late*" Support materials were printed to complement the TV program. 

Broadcast . As outlined in the original TEP plan, preliminary contacts 
tad already been made with the following television networks to inform them 
of the forthcoming experimental special and to solicit their interest in 
broadcasting iti ADC=TV, CBS-TV, NBC-TV, PBS, and Westinghouse Broadcasting. 
These contacts were followed up by providing more detailed information on the 
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special as the work on it progressed. This television network dissemination 
work needed to be conducted concurrently with television planning and productio: 
because of the scheduling lead tima required to assure a possible network 
viewing date during the contract year* 

Evaluation Form . Similarly ^ relevant portions of a telephone survey 
interview form for the special were developed as early as possible after each 
applicable television planning decision. Thus, by late September, a fourth 
draft of the instrument had p:*rised outside reviews and was transmitted to 
Statistical Research Incorporated (SRI), Westfield, New Jersey, for final 
touches to fit their mode of operation. SRI was to carry out sample selection 
and telephone interviews under subcontract to the TEP contractor, ML, A 
standard forms clearance packet was transmitted to USOE for the telephone 
survey on October 11, 1976, 

The forms clearance process continued for several months within USOE 

and thus was never presented to 0MB for a clearance decision, USOE's internal 

f 

process took eKception to aspects of the survey which were already a matter of 
contract agreement at the time of the original award; they wished to change 
these provisions before approving the study. Another priinary issue (and 
source of delay) raised by the USOE Forms Clearance Officer was that the 
AEL and SRI proposed viewer contact technique of random«digit dialing and 
other procedures might be in violation of provisions of the "privacy act," 
After considerable delay, he sought an opinion, through the USOE program 
office, from the Office of General Council (OGC) . OGC eventually (April 7, 
1976) issued an opinion which in effect said that in no conceivable way did 
the AEli proposed methods impinge on provisions of the "privacy act." By this 
time congressional action on the "Federal Reporting Act" led the USOE Forms 
Clearance Officer to judge that the forms could not be forwarded to OMB 
pending clarification. The forms continued in this unresolved state from then 
unti3 the very end of the contract* 
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In view of the forego ing problems in receiving clearanca to evaluata the 
experimantal epecial (i.e,, probl^s in performing the ultimate activity of 
P^se II) , the TEP staff undertOQk as a stopgap measure to gather limited 
data^ at the expensa of MIL, whenever dissemination activities for the special 
were in process. In this manner data ware gathered from about 150 parents. 
Later/ at the request of the Coiranissionar of Education, a wite up of these 
findings was prepared and shared with USOE (AppendiK C) • 

Re-edit of Special , As soon as the experimantal special prepared, 
it was shown to small groups of parents and profassionals in early childhood 
by the TEP staff and to USOE staff by the program officer. Viewer reactions 
were obtaiiied to determine the special "s readiness to serve its experimental 
function. A nm^er of coranon themes emerged from these viewings, leading 
USOE and the TEP staff to agree to proceed to plan a final edit. These plans 
were virtually complete by lata November, 1975, Thus, when the C/G Conmiittee 
mat in early December , they were asked to view the first edited version and 
Afterwards to react to the planned final adits. Their conclusions at that 
meeting were that the planned edits wuld indeed make the program virtually 
ready for its experimantal purpose. One additional important editing 
decision emerged from the meeting regarding a particular segment of the 
special as well , 

All of the planned edits appeared' to be feasible. However^ the cost of 
the changes plus an additional edit of this one-^hour show were substantial 
and made it virtually certain that a decision to complete this edit would 
also require the preparation of one less half-hour pilot show. This eKchange 
was considered acceptable to USOE/- TEP staff, and the C/G Corranittee, 
Therefore^ agreements were made to formalize in January a modified scope of 
work in line with this. 
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In addition to Improving the quality of the eKperimental show, this 



expedience pointed up the need to provide a formative evaluation stage prior 
to final edit in future work. The TEP staffs base on this conception^ 



would first be perfomed at low cost* Then the prograni would be shown to 
small audiences plus members of the C/G Coranittee, Findings from this step 
would be used to plan a final broadcast-quality edit. The program officer 
concurred that this would be a sensible approach to use in making future 
editing decisions* 

The agreement to re-edit the special and drop one pilot was formalized 
at a joint TEP-USOE meeting in January. By February 3^ 1976, the re-edit 
of the special was complete. From this pointy TEP staff continued broadcast 
contacts and awaited a) fontis clearance and b) a clearance from the ComniS" 
sioner of Education to release the show* The TEP staff was verbally informed 
that the Coiranissioner of Education "did not like" the experimental show and 
would not authorize its broadcast. But thiy assertion was not followed up 
in witing. Thereafter nothing moved on these matters for over 90 days, 
untUl TEP staff succeeded in arranging a meeting with the Commissioner of 
Education to discuss policy questions. The Commissioner was now informed 
that Westinghouse Broadcasting understood the purpose of the experimental 
special and had requested permission to broadcast it diiring summer season, 1976. 

At this meeting the Coiranissioner indicated that it was not his wish to 
suggest any specific direction to be taken in the television series. 
Instead, he wanted this to come from the TEP contractor. The Commissioner 
promised at that meeting to work with the TEP staff toward determining whether 
the experimental special could be broadcast^ and requested findings from the 
parent groups to which it had been shorn already. He stated that he had not 
viewed either of the edited versions of the special himself and consequently 



proposed that in producing the pilot and any future shows ^ a rough edit 
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had not I contrary to reports, .decided whether it should be broadcast . He = 

invited the TEP staff to send him its recoinmendations for how the review 
process might be conducted and to suggest an appropriate panel to review 
the question. The C/G Committee was suggested as the already-operational 
body which had accepted responsibility for such an assignment. These events 
are further analysed in the "Discussion" section below. 

Phase III 

Series Design . Based on the information available from Phases I and 
II, the C/G Coimnittae and TEP staff met for a third tijie, February 26-28, 
1916 f and planned the series design. Earlier Reference has been made to the 
product resulting from these discussions (Appendix B) , Topics from which the 
individual shows might be developed were also outcomes of this meeting , These 
topics appear within an instrijment circulated to the C/G Comnittee following 
this meeting (see in Appendix A) * 

Pilot Program , At the third meeting of the C/G Coiwnittee, the subject 
of the one-half hour prototype or pilot show was selected from among 
the entire list of possible series shows. The Committee further recoOTnended 
the program elements which should be included within^the show. It was to be 
a segmented show^ integrated by a imst, dealing with a content area that 
emerged at the top of the list from the parenting needs assessment (i.e.^ 
helping parents to understand their children's feelings and^ in turn^ to be 
able to teach their children about feelings). Support materials were planned. 

A show was planned and scripted, containing the above features. The 
= script was first reacted to by the C/G Committee and then sent to the USOE 
progra.m office. A go ahead was received to produce the show. The TEP staff/ 
nevertheless, had wished to meet with the Commissioner of Education prior to 
going this far with plans for the pilot, in view of the prior ineKplicable 
reactions from his offico to the eKperimental special. But despite repeated 
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attempts to arrange suah a meeting ^ it could not be arrangad until late May 
when the pilot was well under way. 

Final production activities ware performed on the pilot in early June 
and a first rough edit completed on June 10* This was reviewed by members 
of the C/G Committee, airang others/ the following weak and many changes ware 
planned. The nimbar of changes wae great enough to suggest that a second 
rough edit should be performed. This was accomplished by June 24, in time 
for a final review by the full C/G Committee July 8^10, The decision to do 
a second rough edit proved correct, because a number of additional constructive 
suggestions came out of this meeting for the final edit of a broadcast-quality 
version. In general^ however, the C/G CoiTOittee*s reactions to this rough 
edit were ^sitive and they believed it would after final edits be an acceptable 
pilot that reflected their intentions. The show is titled "Mixed Emotions* " 

Reactions to the second rough edit were also received and considered from 
the USOE program officer. The problems which he identified in the pilot were 
similar to those which concerned both the TEP staff and the C/G Conmiittee. 

Final edit of the pilot v/as completed August 19^ 1976 in New York City, 
This was a successful edit that took^ into account the many helpful suggestions 
which had been compiled during the preceding formative evaluation activities. 

The experience with the pilots of performing formative evaluation of 
rough edited cassette, demonstrated the values to the project of going through 
this stage. These values are: a) considerable savings are realized over 
the cost of performing two or more edits on two inch equipment and b) the final 
show^ edited by successive approximations, more adequately reflects the intent 
of the many individuals and groups that have shared in its development. 

This multi-stagd edit process # none the less, has its limitations. It 
takes more time, because time must be allowed following each edit to show it 
to both parents and progr^ advisors* A second drawback is that it requires 
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patience, imagination, and good will or trust on the part of all parties. 
They must in affect enter into a mutual agreement to view each succegsive 
edit as a trial or ej^eriment, the intent of which is to reach optimum 
production/editing compromises regarding "what is there." But at the stage 
of preparing the initial pilot for a series, such an approach is surely 
prudent, even if some parties lose sight of the e^erimental nature of the 
process or try to reach a prerimtura point of closure. 

* Pilot Evaluation . On June 15, the screening interview and telephone 
survey forms to accompany the pilot were submitted to USOE for OOT clearance. 
At the time of the contract's completion, these forms were in the same status 
as those originally submitted to accompany the experimental special: still 
in the forms clearance process. Now, however, the process was greatly compli- 
cated^ by the realities of a recently^imposed systm of reduced quotas for 
all federally sponsored forms ^ and the process of initial forms review had 
been transferred out of USOl to the office of DHEW Undersecretary for Education 
Thus, as the contract approached its conclusion, there appeared to be almost 
no hope that forms clearance- would ever occur* Thus, although the Commissioner 
of Education determined and stated in a letter (June 25, 1976) to the TEP 
staff that the special could be broadcast, contingent upon receiving forms 
clearance, these new developments made this contract broadcast activity 
appear iinprobablep 

Treatments and Prospectus . The TEP staff had contracted to prepare 
treatments for each of the planned shows of the series plus a prospectus by 
September 30, 1976* These portions of the work were, however^ deleted^by 
USOE in July following the resignation of the program officer. 

Evaluation Offer . By this time, arrangements had also been made for 
broadcast of the pilot in five geographically diverse coimnunities from 
Los Angeles to Pittsburgh. All that was lacking was foCTiis clearance. 
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Tharefore, when the magnitude of the forms clearance problem began to 
si^faca in July, 1976, the TEP staff offered USOE to perform by either 
of tw methods an evaluation of the special's broadcast by Westinghouse 
at the e^ense of AEL, TEP staff offers to prepare a position paper on 
how the evaluation could be conducted to obtain valid reactions to the 
broadcast. This would have obviated the forms clearance problem* USOE 
appeared for a time to be considering this possibility, but by the time of 
a joint meeting on July 30, USOE informed the TEP staff that they were not 
prepared to discuss the possibility of an evaluation at AEL's expense* A 
possible reason for this reluctance is that USOE program staff did not wish 
to appear to cooperate in an action that bypassed forms clearance, even if 
this action were the only way to assure the project's successful completion. 
Perhaps other explanations are ^ssible. 

Whatever explanations apply, these facts remaini a) all planning, 
production, formative evaluation, and final editing were complete; b) evaluation 
forms were ready and had been submitted to forms clearance; and c) broadcast 
arrangements were made for both the eKperimental special and the pilot before 
the end of the contract period* A national readiness exists for the series 
(Appendix D) , 

Discussion 

The writer now takes occasion to reflect upon various latent issues that 
have at times emerged and at other times remained concealed. As Professor 
K* Mlelke^has observed, in his now widely circulated study of the federal role 
in television, a benign and beneficial position for govermnent to take is to 
propose and to allow the contractor to dispose, according to the terms of the 
contract, Mielke documents this as a key ingredient in those television 
efforts which have been successful under federal support* 
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Many th^es and events inight profitably be abstracted for examination 
from the Progress and Products section of this report. The one theme which 
most readily yields to analysis^ however^ after the manner of Mielke's 
conclusion, is reactions to the experimental special. Additional facts 
will be cited here to permit a more detailed examination* Hopefully # the 
conclusions to be drawn from this solitary thraie may shed light u^n some 
of the more puzzling outcomes of this experimental effort* 

When the experimental television special was being discussed at the 
first meeting of the C/G Conmittee in September ^ 1975^ it was apparent that 
there were two different conceptions of it within USOE, The program officer's 
conception was that it was an "experimental special," Another representative 
of CJSOE appeared to favor the interpretation that it should be a "prototype" 
show. The TEP staff's conception, based on their proposal ^ matched more 
nearly that of the program officer* 

Such differences of conception, nevertheless ^ are neither matters of 
indifference nor neutrality* They cannot be passed off as issues to be 
settled by facts. Thus, when these different conceptions of what the special 
"should be" became evident at this early date, TEP staff sought to clarify 
where a conmion ground might be found on which all forces could work together 
in the interest of the project's success* Personal contacts were made by 
two key TEP staff members with the USOE official who. had expressed the view 
that the special should be a prototype show. He responded to both contacts 
in the sme way; he assured the TEP staff of his good will and promised that 
all of the direction that they would require would come to them through the 
USOE program officer* At the time these reassurances were accepted at face 
value, although the TEP staff expressed the hope that all interested parties 
within USOE wuld form themselves into an internal steering committee (an idea 
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of the program officer) which could relate to the TIP staff with one mind 
and voice* 

This internal mechanism was never formed at USOE, This was somewhat 
surprising because the possibility had been discussed favorably with TEP 
staff by the Coimnissioner of Education in July, 1975^ at the very outset of 
the work. 

After the experimental special was, followtag formative evaluation, - 
final edited in February^ 1976, a cassette copy was sent to USOE for internal 
viewing* Now the original difference in conception began to surface in these 
forms: the program officer considered the experimental special to be 
acceptable and judged that it should be broadcast, whereas the TEP staff 
was told that the Commissioner did not like the show a^d would not approve 
its broadcast. 

The mystery of how the same stimulus^ (i*e,, the special) could elicit 
such differing reactions was puzzling, until the possibility was considered 
that the differing conceptions of the show caused it not to be the same 
stimulus at all. The fact was that, even though the contract called for an 
experimental show, not everyone thought this was a wise direction to go* 
But no clearing-- house mechanism had been created within USOE (not even an 
ad hoc mechanism) to resolve such issues* The TEP contractor was hence in 
the middle, and it was not clear the middle-of--what * 

The puzzle might have been unravelled had more information become 
available, but despite considerable effort on his parti the program officer 
could not find out from the Coiranissioner ' s office anything specific that was 
a basis for the objections. Andi again, nothing was provided to the program 
officer or the contractor in writing to confirm the verbally reported 
decision that the "special" could not be broadcast* 
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Eventually, the TIP staff's curiosity was piqued by thi& challenge. 
Meetings were sought with the Comnissioner through every conceivable channel, 
beginning with the most regular and acceptable approaches within the 
bureaucratic chain of command. In each instance, these efforts were unsuc- 
cessful. Finally efforts were made outside the regular channels to set a 
meeting for discussion of these important policy matters , and prior to the 
performance of additional work, lest it too prove to be acceptable but 
disapproved. Then, suddenly and unexpectedly, the Connnissioner's office 
acknowledged two prior "regular" approaches which heretofore had gone 

: .. .. . 

unanswered. In this way, the Commissioner's response was credited to an 
earlier approach through regular channels. 

Soon thereafter the meeting occurred. These facti OTiergedi the 
Conmissloner had never seen the exper^ent al special and he had made no 
decisions about it . Apparently, prior reports to the contrary, from his office 
to the program office, were not authorised by hijn. This suggested that some- 
one else in his office had not liked the show and had directed that it not be 
broadcast. ^ Interestingly, during this meeting a me^er of the Coimnissiorier ' s 
staff, while discussing the special, reported that he had always thought doing 
an eKperimental special first was an incorrect approach--that instead pilots 
should have come first followed by a special. Even more interesting is the 
fact that this member of the commissioner's staff was the same person who 
had attended the first C/G Committee meeting. And who had reassured the 
TEP staff that all that they needed to receive would come to them through 
the program officer. 

The foregoing facts have now hopefully prepared the way for reflection, 
upon the TEP project's successes and frustrations, a la Mielke.^ Further, 
these reflections may suggest some courses of action which might profitably 
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be ea^lored to inGrease the chances that innovative or experimental efforts, 
which are federally fimded^ will have some chance of succeeding. 

' It is toportant, in reflecting, to note first that the preceding account 
att&npts to assign no blame or credit and it views none of the principal 
parties as all good and bad. Each participant is in fact regarded as sincere, 
dedicated^ and desirous of producing beneficial results. The problen results 
rather from conflicting conceptions of how desirable ends are achievable and, 
perhaps, what their appearance will be once they are actualized. 

Professor Mielke's'^ conclusion if applied to' contracts (contra grants) 
leads one at first blush to TOnder how things might be different if the 
federal role were limited to financial support, with nothing judged before 
its time* This halcyon image of contractor autonomy cannot long linger, 
nevertheless, before one recalls harsher realities of endless interactions 
through the forms clearance tunnel. And what of script clearance? But once 
these regulatory mechanisms are in place, a contractor might wish rather than 
total autonomy to receive the active support of persons within the funding 
agency in the interest of shortening delays and otherwise assuring a favorable 
outcome. Yet such active support seems necessarily conditional upon involve- 
ment and at least concurrence with the contractor's moves. 

If something is to be learned from all this, it may be that another kind 
of resolution is needed. As a first approxmation of this, suppose, drawing 
from the extended example presented above of the TIP project's experience, 
that an internal steering mechanism (if the goal is direction) or clearing-- 
house function (if the goal is coordination) had been created. What would 
the possible effects of this have been? Well, it appears that the existence 
of such a mechanism or function might have averted the cross pur^ses which 
all too covertly intruded upon the determined forward movement of the 
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contractor, and which all too late surfaced. Had the differing concaptions 
within USOEp of the special r been out in the openr the parties might have 
agreed to bury their differences or compromise or sutomit to arbitration. 
The contractor meanwhile could have eased temporarily into other required 
activities or could have been an active participant in the compromise. 

In any events whether the process is brought into the open or required 
to occur behind the scenes, the interested parties within the federal agency 
should get themselves together and relate to the contractor in a unified 
way. There should further be remedies within the federal agency (e*g*^ force 
arbitration) for those tunes when cooperation breaks down as a means of 
achieving unity. It likewise appears that even high placed persons may take 
a direct interest in events occurring at the more remote reaches of an agency 
If so^ they should as readily be included in the steering or clearing process 
as would an interested colleague in the program office. 

Several other themes or events could be lifted from the TEP experience 
for scrutiny or reflection ^-b^ced-^on the detailed process records that have 
been kept/* somewhat after the manrier of Herman Landf Each might potentially 
reveal an underlying order which upon analysis would suggest other potential 
solutions to problems either within the federal contracting process or the 
TEP contractor's own operation. But time and space prohibit these further 
ventures, while a sense of perspective suggests that the theme already 
probed remains central to a proper understanding of the TEP project perfor- 
mance, July-'l, 1975 - August 31, 1976, 



There is a widely felt need among parents' of the target audience for 
aesistanco in achieving for themselves effective parenting practices. These 
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needa can be articulated into several specific areas, as discussea in the 
needs assessment report • Parents differentiated ^ong these areas those 
which were of higher and lower priority. Soine paranting needs, which had been 
mentioned in the literature and sampled by the AEL questionnaire, were of 
such low priority as to be of potentially small interest to a mass audience, 
while other parenting needs appear to be widely shared. This kind of 
differential information has been useful to the TIP staff in planning what 
should receive emphasis in such a series* 

The literatiire search showed that, within the cont^t of eKisting 
programs, affective parenting practices have been identified. Furthermore, 
there has been some success in identifying methods for transmitting these 
effective practices to parents. Little experience, however, is available 
from the literature on what will be the best methods for presenting parenting 
information via television to so diverse a mass audience as prospective 
parents and parents of infants and young children. Existing programs in 
parenting have produced both printed and f ilni/television materials for 
instructional use, A majority of existing materials were, however, produced 
outside the context of operating programs. Both materials produced by programs 
and independently of programs have been ssed by the TEP staff. Virtually 
none of these materials has been evaluatea to determine their impact upon 
parenting practices, and only a small portion of the materials has been 
formatively evaluated. Because of this, the value of existing materials is, 
therefore, an unknown, AEL's assessment ay be viewed as a technical evalu-- 
ationi although, surely no siabstitute for an empirical evaluation of effects. 
That is, the AEL assessment of the materials corresponded to one type of 
formative evaluation; it should not be confused with an impact assessment. It 
was, nevertheless, possible to order these materials on the basis of their 
assessed quality, v?hen ordered in this way, it becomes apparent that, although 
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many materials exist, few are of a design and quality to be appealing to a 
mass audience. Many materials r despita this limitation , appear to have 
potential value when used within the conteKt of existing programs that relate 
to the individual parent* The materials assessment seeks to make such 
recommendations regarding the usability of these existing materials t 

The overall goal of the TEP effort should be to promote effective inter== 
personal relationships between parents and their young children. This broad 
goal shoiild provide a focus within v/hich the other broad goals and eKpeGted 
outcomes are viewed. Topics for individual programs optimally will span 
several eKpected outGomes and may also cut across more than one goal. This 
fact poses a considerable challenge for the evaluation of outcomes of the 
TEP effort. * 

The television series should be designed such that each show will include 
a variety of approaches to television content presentation. That is^ no 
single mode of presentation appears to be of broad enough appeal to attract, 
hold, and instruct the target audience* But it does appear to be feasible, 
by including in each broadcast prograin a variety of approaches * to reach 
and instruct some substantial cross section of the target audience. The 
extent to which this is possible, niven particular program mixes , is a matter 
for further study based upon broadcast release of the TEP prepared television 
materials* 

The TEP experience with formative evaluation of rough cassette edits 
has been instructive. These offer distinct cost advantages over two-inch 
edits, if their experimental purpose can be kept in central focus by all 
parties involved in the replanning process. 

Finally r it may be concluded that serious^ experimentation in television 
development demands much of both the contractor and the supporting agency. 
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A cliinate of experimentation can be fostered only if trials and tentative 
results are acaepted as legitimate outcomes* If^ within the contractual 
relationship, there are conflicting conGeptions or eKpectations (i.e,^ 
especially ones emphasising what "should be") the fragile ecology of the 
experimental cliinate may be unable to survive* 
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GOALS AND OUTCOMES FOR TEP SERIES 



The overall goal for this series shall be to 
improve interpersonal relationships between 
parents and their young children** 



*This overall goal and the goals and outcomes appearing after 
this have been adopted by the Curriculum/Goals Conunittee to the 
TEP Project, 
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EJffECTID OUTCOMES 



Television for Iffistivi Parenthood Progrpi 



I. lo liarn more about TREATING M CHILD LIKE A PIRSOH This outconie is icciptibla^^ 

This outeoffle is not aeeeptable_^i it should 
raadi 



Descriptive Items 

1. Help iay child sea and accept his or her own feelings, 

2. Talk with my child about his problenii and answer his pstions. 

3. Help ly child to behive when hi starts to fight, 

4. Help my child learn to get along with family and friends, 

5. Help my child see why rules are good, 

6. Till what children are doing by watching thsm. 

7. Show love and care to my child, 

Topics ^ MHii ' 



New Baby in Family (1) 
Siblings-Rilationships (1) (4) 
Crisis Situation (1) 
Discipline (3) 
Adoption (4) 

Changing Relationshipi (4) 
Setting Limits (5) 
Social Pressures (others do it) (5) 
Trust (7) 



correctly^ 
correctly 
Gorrectly 
correctly 
correctly^ 
correctly^ 
Gorrectiy^ 
correctly 
csrrictly 



incorrectly^^, 
in&orrectly , 



should be under 



inGorrectly_^, 
incorrectly^^, 
incorrectly^, 
incorrectly , 
incorrectly , 




shwild be under 
should be under 
should be under 
should be undir 
should be under 
should be under 
should be under 



iheuld be under 



f ' EXPECTED OUieOMBS 

I 

i 

Talevision for Effect Ivs P&renthood Program 



II. % Um more about MYSEif m k parent This outconie is acceptable 

' This outcome is not acceptable^ j it 

read: 



Degeriptivti Itenig 

1, My own feelings and habits and how these help or hurt my child care (how they affect niy chill carg), 

2, My need to make my child mind m (how my own needs can affect how my child feels about himielf/ and 
my child's learning), 

3. 5'% my child will not mind m and how this bothers me (how to get over being upset) , 

4. How to be sure that I am doing what is bast for my child (or my worries about what other peopie 
think) . 



Topics 



New Baby (adjustment of parents) (1),,., 
Consistency and Flexibility (1),... 

Itoles Parents Play (1) 

Priorities of Parents (1) 

Coniunity Relations (1) * . . . 

Attitudes Toward Institutions (1).. 

Discipline (2) (3) 

Parents' Rights (4) 

Counseling (4) 

Single Parent or Refflarried (4) 

Superstitions and Astrology (1) 



M..correc' 
....correctly_ 
I. ii correctly 
,,,, correctly 
,iiiCorrectly_ 
,,,, correctly^ 
...iGorrectly 
.,,,correctly_ 
correctly 
correctly 
,. (.correctly 



, incorrectly 
J incorrectly_ 
/'incorrectly 

, incorrectly_ 
J incorrectly_ 
incorrectly_ 
, incorrectly 
, incorrectly^ 
, incorrectly 
J incorrectly^ 
,- incorrectly 



should ba under_ 
should bi under 
should be under^ 
should bs under^ 
should be under 
should be undir__ 
should be undir_ 
should be under_ 
ihould be undir_ 
should bi undir_ 
ihould ba under 



EKPECTED OUTCOMES 



Talavision for Effeetivs Parsnthood Program 



in. To liarn Kiore about HOW CHILDREN GROW MD DEVELOP This outcoitii is acceptable 

This outcoffla is noi acceptable i it s' 

read I 



Descriptive Itenis 

1. How the world looks and sounds to my child, and how to help him learn about it. 

2. iiat w] child should be able to learn at his age, so as not to "push" wi child too much, 

3. How children grow into special, one-*oM4ind. people. 

4. How my child's parsonality is forniedi 

5. Eere you can find out about how childrsn develop. 

6. How ray child leirns to use his body by playing (runs, jumpB) . 

7. How babies laarn to talk (what the baby hears j what it learns from what I do and iay), 



Topics 



Problein Solving (1) 

Fantasy Changes (1) 

Developmental Stages (2) (5) (6) 

Language Developinent (2) (7) 

Ethnic Differences (3) . 



iiiiCtil 



i ■ ! ) • • f i ■ i i • i • • • i • i 



correctly , incorrectly , should be under^ 

correctly__, incorrect ly___, should be under_ 

correctly , ineorreetly , should be under_ 

correctly , incorrectly , should be under_ 



...correctly , incorrectly , should be under_ 

DifferenGes in Peopls (3),,... ....,.correetly_, inGorrectly__, should be under^ 

Passiveness and Agressiveness (4) ....correctly^, incorrectly^, should be under^ 



Other topics; 
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EKPECUD OUTCOHES 
Television for Effective Paranthood Propaifi 



IV, To learn more about TEACHING AND TMINIHG MY CHILD This outeoie is accsptable__^ 

This Qutconie is not acGiptable__^| it staW 
readi 



DiScriptive Items 

f 

L tot ways of teaching will work best with my child (the way I teachi use of books, TV), 

2, How to control ray child by usinf reward, praise and correction in a loving way (how to help my 
child control himself) . 

3, How to teach ly child to tell right from wrong (to be moral) . 

4, How to help my child think for himself (choose what he wants to Aq\ make plans) . 

5, How to teach my child to be neat and clean and to show good lanners, 

6, How to get my child to change from doing one thing to doing something else, 

7, How to get my child to go to bed on time (and to rest or take naps) . 

8, How to plan my child's use of TV (picking TV programs, not watching too much TV). ^ . 



Top 



ICS 



Develop Self-Control (2) , correctly^, incorrectly , should be under__ 

Priorities of Children (2) i correctlL, incorrectly^, should be undfir_^ 

Teaching Risponsibility (2) correctly__, ineorrectlL, should be unair_ 

Ethics, Moral Values, Religion (3) correctly_, incorrectly^, should be under_ 

Problem Solving (4) correctly__, ineorrectly__, should be under^ 

Choices (children) (4) ^,correctly_, incorrectly^, should be under^ 

Common Ventures of Life, How to Handle Tha (4) CQrrectly__, incorrectly, should be under^ 

Activities-Proper Use of Leisure Time (6).; correctly___, incorrectly , lhou:,d be undir_ 

Getting Children Interested in Aesthetics (6) ..,,correctly__, ineorrectly__^, should be under^ 

Rest (7) , , correctly___, incorrectly__, should be under^^ 

Lengths of Time for Watching TV, Sound of Radio, 
Record Player (8)... correctly^, incorrectly^, should be undar_ 



mmm outcomes 

Tfilevision for Iff ictive Piranthoofl Progriii 



' ^ " ' ■ ' ' Ms Wsm is not tcciptabli ■ ; : J ■ it ' si 



Descriptive Items 

1. Finding help for pespla who ion't take sire of thsk-ehiidrsnv-or-who-huEt^heir shildren. 
Hot cEld"HrmtrtliW"tKat"^ 
how they get along) , 

3. Making good use of my tuna (plan my time for ehild sari, housi work, school or job, time for 
inpelf and my friends) . 

4, Getting good help with' child care (day care, baby sitter, nursery ichQol), 



Topics 



Asiigned 



Child mm (1) correctly___, inserreotly_; should be ujidir__ 

Hintal abuse (1) , correctly__, incerreetlL, should be undir^ 

Physical Abuse (1) correctly^, ineorrictly^, should be undir_ 

Enlarged Family (2) eorrictly^, incerrsctiy_, should be undsr_ 

Single Parent or Rinirried.(2) .corrictly_, incorrictiy^^, ihould bi iinder_ 

Superstitions and Astrology (2) i correctly^, inGOrrectly_, ihould be undir_ 

Foster Pirents, Coiiiunity Homes, Day Care (4) correctly^, ineorriGtly_, ihould be under_ 

Baby Sitting, Home Alone, Othar Per sons Having 

Influence on Child (4) corrietl|r_, incorreetly_, ihould ba undiy_ 



Other topics! 
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leiivision for Iffectiva lirenthood Prsgrain 



lb liarn roori about KEM MY FMIILY SMI m TOL Ms outcoie is acaeptable^^ . ^ 

^ ■ ■ ait oufceoii ls not iGoeptabls^^ 



Degcriptive Items 

L How to keep my child from fitting hurt (ani how to givs first aid) , 

X'Wtolnowl^ sM^^ not ■leirningi-oinnot . walk wiUi cinnot-Jie.-.......„ 

or hear wall) * 

3, How to tell if my ehild is growing right (body size, height; weight). 
.4. PiGk''thi right foods and take care of thiin so they will net spoil (fix iieili that are good for 
my fasiily's health). 

5. How to know when ly child is sick (has i favir or says he hurts some plice), 

6, find and take can of a home for ly faniily (how to shop and pay for housing and furniture), 

^pg • Aisigned ' 

Development of Safety Concepts (1) correctly__j inGorrectlL, should bi under_^ 

Drug Abuse (1) correctly^^, incgrrectlL, should be under 

Signs that Difficulty May km (2) (3) correctly^, incorrictly_, ihould be undir_ 

, .Nutrition (4).., i correctly^, incorrectly^, ihould be under_ 

Concern tout the Ming Procass (4) correctly^, incorrectly^, should be under_^ 

Illness (5) Gorrectly_, incorrectly^, should be under__ 

Other topicsi , . - 
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TELEVISION FOR EFFECTI^ PARENTHOOD 
= Prelimina ry Series Design . 

The preliminary series design was based upon a knowledge of the appeal 
of television elements to adult viewers, responses of parents to specific 
questions in the needs assessment, and reactions by parents to selected program 
elements within a one=hour television esqperimental special which was shown to 
small groups* All of these considerations were reviewed by the Curriculum/Goals 
(C/G) Committee during their third meeting. They then recommended what the 
series should look like. Their recommendations were provided to an experienced^ 
senior scriptwriter, Michael Sklar, who prepared Guidelines for TBP TV Treat- 
ments. These guidelines ^ which appear below in this section, concretely embody 
the particulars of the preliminary series design. The guidelines were reviewed 
and modified, as discussed in the Phase I section of this report* 

These guidelines v^ere to be used by educational staff members who had 
received workshop training in treatment preparation to prepare them to weite the 
television plans (treatments) for individual shows. The series design plan 
further called for a professional scriptwriter to work on a final script under 
the coordination of the educational writer who had prepared the treataient^ 
with Sklar supervising the script materials from a television perspectiva* 

Finally, the series design called for a preparation of 40 treatments cor- 
responding to goals, outcomes, and topics identified in the body of this report. 
The C/G Committee, at its fourth meeting, was to select 30 of the 40 suggested 
treatments for possible development into complete scripts. From these, 20 to 
26 scripts were to be selected for actual production* However, USOE in July, 
1976, deleted tho treatments from the work to be completed* Work on them was, 
therGfore, discontinued. 
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= ' (Revised) 

6-30-76 

-■ Some Guidelines- for TEP TV Treatments^ 

by Michael Sklar 

The Series 

TEP (Television for Effeetive Parenthood) is a series of half hour tele=- 
vision programs designed to help people become better parents of young 
children. 

Most of us eagerly accept tlie responsibilities of parenthood, but some 
are imaware of the problems and pitfalls we may face in bringing up children* 
Sometimes we reflect outworn attitudes or prejudices in our eKpectations of 
how very young children should behave and develop. These views may decrease our 
effectiveness in the parent-child relationship or they may detract from the 

enjoyments of parenting* 

TEP is based on the premise that parenting is a complicated job that can 

and should be learned. 

To become a helpful and effective parent it is essential to understand 
-how children develop. The early childhood years are recognized as crucial to 
to the child's growth. Each stage of development during this period has its 
own behaviors and challenges. And behavior changes—sometimes markedly— as 
the child moves from stage to stage. 

TEP will help prepare parents for the changes that take place in their 
children during early childhood, aiding them to recognize and deal constructively 
with such behavior. 

As children grow and change # parents may also undergo changes as a result^^ 
and not always for the better. The strain of parenthood may not only be 
damaging to the child--it may also disrupt telations between the parents them^ 
eelves. Many marriages have suffered from confliets arising from the frictions 
of child-rearing. 
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Here again TIP can help. Advance knowledge of such dangers ii the be^t 



defense against them. Parents who are aware of the changes a child may cause 



in their lives are better able to adjust to those dangers. Understanding them- 
selves, they are in a better position to miderstand and help their child. 

Each program of the TEP series deals with one aspect or more of chSTld" 
rearing. The emphasis will be on interpersonal relationships. We will be 
eKploring the causes and effects of emotions and emotional conflicts that 
extend up throvagh the age levels^ from the child to the parents, and even to 
the grandp^ents. The issues presented will range from the simple and funda^ 
mental to the complex, 

While paying due attention to problems and the sources of problems and 
misunderstandings, we will also help parents to build positive and rewarding 
interpersonal relationships. That is, both positive and negative aspects of 
the parent-child relationship will be examined. 

In handling these matters, the TEP programs will stress immediacy in the 
presentation ' of the si^jects. Producers and writers will get close to the 
.^^subjectr rather than standing off from it and "viewing objectively." Emotional 
conflicts will be shown on th^ screen rather than talked about. Positive 
"modelling" behaviors will be shown for parents to emulate. 

The Format 

l^e TEP fo2;mat is fleKible and includes a variety of production techniques 
DramatiEations , 
Documentaries . 
Puppets , 



Presiding over every program is a Host personality. The Host ties 



together the various program segmGnts; drama, documentary # puppets. The Host 
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\ introduces people and subjects # relates people and si^jects to each other, 
"'provides a bridge between program segments ; comments on the action > and> when 
it is called for^ sums things up and points to solutions. 

Although the Host appears in every program^ he/she does not necessarily 
— appear^^t— the -beginning- -of--€ach— progra — Erograms-may-=star_t_with_any____one„of_ 
. tiie three production elements ^ listed above* The Host may then follow the 
opening segment, perhaps conunenting on the subject and linking it to the seg- 
ment that follows. 

Thus for example, a program might start with a draimatization. We then 
meet the Host/ who comments on the skit and introduces a filmed documentary 
on the same s^^ject. This could be followed by puppet sequence which further 
develops the theme of the program.. Finally, we meet the Host again for a few 
words of summation and goodbye* ^ 

Another time perhaps, the Host may appear at the very opening of the 
show, establishing the theme of the program and introducing the first segment* 

But although the format is flexible, there are certain qualifications; 

Although dramatic skits are not a "must" for every program, most programs 
will contain one or mora dramatizations. 

Comedy may appear in the dramatic skits as it may naturally emerge from 
real domestic situations* But it is not a regularly contrived feature, and 
there will be no standup comic routines. 

Documentaries and/or puppet sequences will usually # but not necessarily, 
appear in each program. In short, the use of one and/or another of the pro= 
duction techniques in any given program should be decided by the needs of tho 
sijbject of that prpgram. 

Specially written and performed music, instrumental or lyrical/ may be em- 
ployed from time to time but should not be emphasized at the eKpense of the 
con ton t of the program. 
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Similarly, acting or singing stars may appear as special guests # but the 
iianner in whlcK fiiey are presah'^a sKouM riot overshadow the content of the 
program. 

The Host 

The Host performs an important function in the TEP series. As stated 
S^ove, ha/sha establishes the theme and indicates the thrust of each program* 
Xntroducing subjects and guests, the Host sets the stage for program segments, 
, linking segment to segment. He/she comments aptly on the action, points to 
solutions when they are availabler and provides a wrapup for each program* 

For documentaries the Host provides the voice=over narration. In these 
offscreen roles, unlike the conventional narrator, he/she^ is not cool, distant, 
objective* Instead, he/she reacts personally to the film* Vjarmly involved, 
the Host may recall similar incidents in his/her own life, or in the lives of 
people he/she knows* The Host may be intercut with the film in order to make 
such comments* Again^ he/she may be intercut with dramatic skits and puppet 
sequences to comment on the action, or perhaps to suggest alternative courses 
of action. The Host may appear also between segments to tie together similar 
or diverse situations, and comment on them* 

In manner the Host is informal but informativei authoritative without 
appearing to be didactic. Realistic in outlook, his/her factual approach to 
the problems portrayed is optimistic* Relating to parents as a friend and 
guide, the Host thus elicits a strongly positive reaction from parents in the 
television audience. 

The Document ar igs 

Documantaries will include a wide variety of themes, events and situations 
involving parent-child relations. They will be filmed on location by pro- 
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fassional film crews. Appropriate library film will also be used when 

awilable* . . . . 

Unlike the dramatic skits, which employ professional actors, and, which 
although based on fact are frankly fictitious, the TIP documentaries are 
"totally— actualri— =_„^____ . _ — - - 

It is eBtimated that documentary material may trte as muchaa 10 minutes 
of a half hour program in which it appears. In some instances, although 
rarely, the documentary film may be the entire program. 

Appearing at the opening of the program, the documentary may -establish 
the theme of the program. Or it may be placed in the body of the program with ^ 
material that supplements a theme that has already been established. It may 
also be used to show other aspects of the same siiject. 

Th e Dramatic Skits ^ . 

Most programs will contain one or more dramatic skits. Like the docu- 
mentaries, the skits may sometimes-'^though rarely—make up the entire half j 
hour program'. The skits employ professional actors to dramatize the various 
problems parents encounter during the early childhood of their children. These 
situations are portrayed with accuracy and realism. The dramatic characters 
are shown as real people involved in down-tO'-earth situations. The tensions, 
while often explosive, are the ordinary tensions of everyday life. 

Problems are presented not as the experts would hopefully like them to 
work out, but as problems end in lifer some in success, some in failure. 

Some dramatisations may show hov; a problem was solved. Such built-in 
•'modelling of behavior" for the TV audience is legitimate if handled carefully. 
Just as often, however, the skits will be open=ended. Instead of supplying an 
answer, these skits would end on a note of question. In such cases the Host 



• 
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might follow the skit, comment on the drama, and offer possible' solutions, or 
..challenge., parents to think tiiro try personally meaningful s^o^ ; 

In the presentation of parent-child conflicts, or in conflicts between 
parents, some people in the television audience may see themselves mirrored 
unfavorably on the screen* Not only could this mobilise resistance or de- 
fensiveness to the message of the program, it could also cause parental guilt. 
Both reactions are counter-productive and should be avoided. 

Resistance and guilt will be avoided by honest, sympathetic and skillful 
writing* The dramatisations must show an acceptance of people, not as we 
would like them to be, but as they are, with faults as well as virtues and 
weaknesses as v?ell as strenths. Implicit in scripts and production should be 
the message that TEP is not judgmental, that TEP has only one goali to help 
people solve their problems as parents. 

To dramatise these problems^ the skits revolve around the e^cperiencea of 
a young Americal couple in the raising of their children* 

Bill and Elsie Parker (merely tentative working names) are an attractive 
pair, both in their early thirties. Although race and ethnicity are not 
important in the con text of the TEP series^ and no point should be made of 
either in the scripting, the Parkers are native-born Whites whose parents came 
to the United States from middle and western Europe. Their children are Woody ^ 
a boy of seven; Donna, a four-year-old girl; and Allen, a baby five months 
old. Another important member of the family is Grandpa, Elsie's father. 
Equally important is Grandma, Bill's mother. These members of the cast make 
up the basic acting company and will appear regularly in the dramatic skits. 

The Parkers live in a medium-siEe industrial city in the middle west. 
Their home is in a part of the city which saw its best days before the second 
world war and is now becoming a miKed neighborhood* Their neighbors, conse- 
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quantly, include not only Whites but. also Blacks, Puerto Ricans, and even a 
...S€W,.KeKiqan Amer^ Native Americans and Oriental Miericana, These people 

might appear from time to time in the skits, when visiting socially with the 
Parkers, or because of involvement witt them in neighborhood affairs* Their 
children play with the Parker children and no special point is made of it. 

The Parkers live in a district between the mostly Black inner city and 
the mostly White suburbs. Their house, of pre-world war two vintage, bears no 
resemblance to the slick si^urban split levels built today. With lots of 
rooms and a patch of struggling grass in front, it is old fashioned and 
slightly shabby. The houses around it are of the same .style and vintage. 
Grandpa Smith bought the house back in 1930 's when the neighborhood was new 
and all vmite. Bill and Elsie moved in when Elsie's mother passed away. Now 
^ Bill would like Grandpa to sell the house^ and move with them to the siiburbs , 
but Grandpa is passionately attached to his home and will not hear of it. 
Nevertheless, when Grandpa passes on that will probably happen. 

Each mertoer of the Parker Family is vividly characterised. To the extent 
tois is possible, it is true also of the children. Each has his or her own 
way of doing things. Each becomes so recognizable that the television audience 
is able to anticipate and predict their reactions to the various situations 
that are drarnatiged. Thus the Parkers, adults and children, make an interesting 
and attractive group of people that the television audience will look forward 
to meeting and following from weak to week. 

The Cast 

Bill Parker is honest and intelligent, After two years of college he 
dropped out to marry Elsie and became a construction worker. Now^ ten years 
later, he is a highly paid carpenter and is gradually moving into business for 
himself as a building contractor by freelancing after hours. He is upwardly 
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mobile, on his way out of the working class but not yet fully a maimer of the 
middle class. He takes his values and attitudes from both. This often pro- 
duces confusions and conflicts^ especially around questions which involve the 
raising of his children. In such matters he is apt to take the conservative 
approach • 

Elsie Parker ^ like her husband^ is bright^ and eager to get ahead in the 
world. After high- school she worked as a stenographer until she and Bill were 
married and the first of the children came along. Elsie's values^ on the 
whole, tend toward what is called middle class. As a parent, her attitudes 
are liberal. Out of tiiis difference between herself and Bill, where child- 
raising matters are concerned^ (i.e.* out of the differences associated with 
her liberalism and Bill's conservatism) come many of the conflicts that are 
developed in the dramatic skits. ... ,and some comedy, too. 

Conflict and com&dy are potential in the characters of the grandparents as 

well. 

Grandpa Smith, Elsie's father, is a widower in his late fifties. A 
school teacher until he retired on disability , he is an eKponent of the 
permissive approach to child rearing. He points with pride to Elsie as a 
successful product of that philosophy. 

Grandma Parker , Bill's mother, does not agree. She is a widow in her 
mid-siKtles, Living near Bill and Elsie, she is a frequent visitor in their 
home, A peppery little lady, she believes in bringing up children with 
disciplino and reconmends tiiat approach to Bill and Elsie. In fact, however, 
she dotes on the Parker children, lavishes love and gifts on thorn, and is 
easily manipulated by them. 

Allen is a lovable child and at five months he is at a stage of his life 
that is wonderful for him but difficult for those aroiand him. He is beginning 
■ * 
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to crawl, and inveitigatas his surroundings. This and other newly learned 
behayiors often get him into trouble and dangerB"Md get his parents and 
grandparents into conflict as to what should be done about him. 

Donna too is a sweet and lovable^child* But at the age of four and a 
half she is entering a new stage of her development. She is being more and 
mora curious and competitive. Adult and sibling reactions to her behavior 
provide much good material for the dramatic skits* 

Woody t at seven, is a happy childi full of energy and curiosity about 
his world* But hie boundless energy and endless ouriosity can be wearing on 
adults^ even on loving parents and doting grandparents. Woody' s seventh year 
brings new outside friends and school experiences. Like each year before, 
tiiis year presents new developmental behavior. Hera again are found some of 
the questions that will be dramatized in the TEP series. 

Puppets 

The puppet segments will be brief i possibly no more than three minutes 
, long. By its nature, however^ puppetry is able to convey simple information 
with great speed and effectiveness. 

The puppet segments also offer a highly fleKible tool for reaching 
parents with information that might otherwise be unpalatable and difficult to 
accept. ^ 

Puppetry might also be used i\\ situations for which it would be difficult 
to cast live actors—certain kinds of infant and early childhood behavior for 
example. 

Like the dramatic skitSi tho puppet segments might revolve around the 
child rearing OHporience*^ of a puppat family. This family could be an . 
eKaggeratod version of Mq Parker family itself t In any case, the puppet 
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characters of this family are stereotypes , easily recogniEable in the' saine way 
that animated cartoon people are humanized. 

While the dramatic skits are usually "straight/- the puppet segments will 
often treat the same material in terms of comedy and satire. 

The puppet segments may also be employed to show stereotyped behavior on 
the part of children and/or adults ^ while the dramatic skits portray behavior 
that is more realistic and consequently more complex. 

Another use for puppets is as a counterpoint to dramatic skits or 
documentaries. If the skit or documentary, for example^ shows people locked 
into a situation they are unable to solves the puppet segment might follow 
with a sequence which shows the solution. Conversely ^ the skit or documentary 
might shov; the correct solution of a problem^ v;hile the puppetry shows what 
should not be done. In either case the puppet segments are played off against 
the other segments* 
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APPENDIX C 



PRELIMINARY EVALUATION KEPORT 
m "IT'S NE^^R TOO LATE" 



StatemQnt off Purpose 

The purpose of this report is to summarize briefly preliminary results 
of evaluation on a one-hour, and on- a 33-'minute abbreviated version of an 
es^erimental television "Special" called, "It's Never Too Late," Evaluation 
results will also be reported for printed support materials whicii were designed 
to eon^lement and be used with ea^ version of the program. (See attached 
materials.) 

Both versions of the esqperimental program consist of several different 
production formats or segments integrated by means of a host who introduces 
eadi part and provides continuity throughout the program. The one-hour show 
was designed for broadcast use in the horn to gather information from parent 
viewers primarily on the differential appeal of production strategies, but 
also on the integrity of thB program for its entertairiment value and edu= 
cational potential. The different segments of tiie program illustrate these 
types of television presentations! drama, song, comedy, docuMntary, and 
panel discussion. The 33=minute show provides an edited video presentation 
of the opening through ttie doctjurientary segment of the one^-hour program, 
and was intended for use by schools, day care centers, clinics, and such. 
Support materials entitled, 'mat Kind of Discipline is Right" provide a 
narrative discussion of the main topics covered by eadi program, with reference 
sources ajid discu'3sion questions for post-^viewing relnforceinent . The one-hour 
and one-half hour version of the "Special," and their support materials were 
evaluated to provide information that would contribute to planning and 
development of future individual programs in a television series on jparenting. 



Evaluation Procedures 



The television programs were shown on videotape equipment primarily in 
schools and other early diildhood settings to small groups of parents who 
were willing and could arrange to leave their homes during the daytime or 
evening hours to assist in our evaluation work by reacting to tiie program, 
The total sample of 135 parents were primarily mothers of young children, 
and are heterogenous witli respect to racial-ettnic characteristics, socio-, 
economic backgrounds, and educational levels. The typical parent appears 
to be a white mother, aged 21 to 30, who has a high s'^ool education and 
2 to 3 diildren, A small nuntoer of fatiiers, parents of older ^ildren 
(i.e, older tlian 5 years old) , and prospective parents were also included 
in the sample. Prior to showing the program, tiie sample received printed 
materials by means of children carrying them home from school or by our 
program staff distributing them at the viewing settings* 

Evaluation data were gathered by means of a corrbination of: ob= 
servations of audience viewing behavior (i.e. eye contact witii the TV monitor) , 
a brief quos tionnaire administered immediately following the program, and 
in certain groups, a post-viewing group interview. All groups responded^ 
to the questionnaire, but not all groups ware observed or were involved in 
the follaw-up discussion. 
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The fact that tlie one-hour program was avaluatad outside the natural 
home environniant must be viewed as a significant drawback, and a potential 
problem for generalizing ttie results of this evaluation to home-viewing 
audiences. The less intimate, comfortable, and familiar settings in which 
the ©valuation was carried out, coupled with tlie request that parente view 
the program at locations some distance away from tiieir homes, raise questions 
^out potential bias in the results* Under ttiese conditions tiie influence 
of self-selection on sample bias was possibly very strongs this is evidenced 
in the fact that less than 2 percent of those receiving materials actually 
viewed the program at thm designated locations* 



^sults 

What were the reactions of tte parent sample to tiie "Special" relative 
to its entertainment value and educational potential? The results will be 
reported separately for botii versions of the "Special*" Questions which 
were used to measure the appeal of the two sho^^s were "How much did you enjoy 
the program overall?" and "Overall, how would you rate this program in terms 
of how much you enjoyed it?" Thm questions assessing educational value were 
"How much did you feel you learned from the progrOT about parenting?" and 
"How would you rate this program in terms of its educational value for 
parents?" The following average ratings were obtainedi 



TABLE 1% General Ratings for Two Versions 
of tiie "Special" 





Entertainment 


Educational 


Program 


Value 


Value 


60 min * 


3*6 


3,0 


33 min* 


3*7 


3,5 



Ratings: (4*00^Great Deal, 3.00-Some, 2*00=0nly A Little, 
l.OO^Not At All) 
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further, the individual seginents of the program were rated, and 
these results are reported in T^le 2i 



TABLE 2: 



Ratings of Individual Program Segments 





Entertai nment 




Program/Seginent 


Value 


value 


60 minute: 






Host 


3.6 


3*1 


Draina 


3*7 


3*5 


Song 


3.4 


2,9 


Streat Scene 


3,4 


3,1 


Comedy 


3,7 


3.0 


Dociimentary 


3.5 


3.1 


Panel 


3*4 


3*2 


Special Material 


1,9 


1,3 


33 minute * 






Host 


3,7 


^en^-ended comments 


Drama 


3.6 


only; refer to ex^ 


Song 


3*5 


planation in teKt. 


Comedy 


3.6 





Thm following sample of open-ended remarks provides an indication of what 
parents learned from the short program and possibly what might have been 
learned from l:he sajne segments of the one-hour show: "Reinforcement of my 
persohal methods of discipline*" "Patience, reason witii tte child in a way 
he understands." "That I need to concentrate on why I discipline my child 
and make sure it wasn»t in the mood I «m in at the time*" "The important thing 
is love," "I saw myself in parts of tte film. It shows that otter parents 
have things in common." 



. A saitple of "critical comments" based on responses to open-ended 
items on tiie questionnaire and interview are provided in T^le 3i these 
comments which were made by a majority of the audience sample (estimated 
at .75%) furtlier enri^ our understanding of parent reactions to tiie 
different segments: 
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TABLE 3 1 Critical Comments on Individual Segments 



Hosti "Very informative," "Plaasant," "Ha pulled it togettier," 
"Ej^ressed sincerity and optimism." 

Dramas "Good lesson here," "True to life," "l^piGal/' "Related 
to everyday tensions , " 

Songi "Beautiful," "Good lyrics," "Much meaning," "Shows love of 
feimily," "No real meaning," "Poor match to message." 

Street Scene i "Shows how easily children can be influenced by 
adult behavior," "Filmed the way children are today," 

CoMdyi "Related well to real life," "Funny," "Look at your= 

self and laugh," "The trut^ in a humorous way," "Shallow 
and non=pertinent to most situations*" 

Docuinanta^: "Interesting," "Fun," "Educational," "Good— 

seeing in action is batter thsjn hearing dascription," 
"Not anough detail," "Good, but a bit hea-^." 

Panel I "Racial problem stood out," "Draggy." 

Special Material: "Highlighted need for understanding," 
"Funny," "Confusing," "Boring," 



Relatively more negative comments were made regarding the "Special 
Material" and "Doci:unentary " segments; relatively few negative and mostly 
positive comments were made about Uie "Host,"" "Drama" and "Comedy" segments i 
reactions to the "Song" were mixed between positive and negative; and only 
a relatively small nuntoer of comments, primarily non- judgmental in nature, 
were made about the "Street Scene" and "Panel" segments, 

Ihe results of observing audience reactions to the one-hour program 
ravealffd significant variability among segments, but generally confirmed 
the results of opinion data just reported. Audience attention was highest 
for the "Drama," "Song" and "Comedy" segments (i,e, 90% or more of tiie 
audience were observed watching the TV monitor) and lowest for the "Special 
Material" seament (i.cless tiian 85% of the audience were observed watching 
the TV n^^onitor) . The attention results for the remaining segments, with the 
exception of the "Host" which is not considered a distinct presentation format, 
fell bet\s?een the 85%^90% level. 

With respect to the print materials, post-viewing discussion brought 
out the general fact that they were a source of stimulation and learning 
and motivated many people to come and view the program. Sample critical 
conmients made about tlie print materials werei "Explained in more detail 
what was going to occur," "Gave insight to what the program was trying to 
accomplish," "Good follow-up and interesting literature," "Much too general," 
"Didn't really have time to read," 
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Suroa^ and Con cl us ions 

thm evaluation AEL undertook intended to provide infonnation on the 
entertainment value and educational suitability of two versions of an eK- 
periinental telavision "Special'' and supporting materials on parenting. 
The major coal of the evaluation was to influence ttie planning and develop-' 
ment of high impact television programs and printed materials for parents 
of young children and prospective parents in the nation. All prelimina^ 
evaluation results are based on a minimal sample of primarily parents of 
young children. The evaluation was carried out in school and other early 
childhood, settings using videotape equipment. Observational, questionnaire^ 
and group interview methods were used to gather data. Results provide support 
for drawing some conclusions about the overall program's entertainment and 
potential educational value. 

This experimental program was both interest holding and of potential 
educational value to parents of the target audience, AEL' s intent to 
produce a highly entertaining program with stimulating educational materials 
was realised. Not all segments of the program were equally appealing or 
worthwhile, but one poorly rated segment did not appear to affect adversely 
the positivs perception of ttie overall program. Though segments were quite 
clearly and consistently dif ferientiated by thm audience on their appeal 
and educaticnal importance ^ most segments generally seemed to relate a 
realistic ar.d meaningful series of program e^eriences for parents in an 
enjoyable way* 
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APPENDIX D 



DISSEMINATION ACTIVITIES 



In Addition to dissemination activities related to the broadcast 
of the spscial test show and tiie pilot, a state of readiness for 
parenting materials exists tiirough the following activities i 

PROFESSIONAL ^EETINGS MP GWUPS 

The following organizations were contacted to inform 
tJiem of the TEP program and to request time for a 
presentation during their annual meetings % 

American Association of Elementary^ Kindergarten Nursery 
Educators 

American Association of S^ool Administrators 

^erican Educational Research Association 

American Guidance Services, Inc^ 

American Home Economics Association 

American Parents Coimnittee , Inc. 

American Psy^ologlcal Association 

Association of Childhood Education International 

Association for Supervision and Curriculimt Development 

Giild Study Aissociation of Aniarica. 

Day Care and Child Development Council of America, Inc* 
National Alliance Concerned witii School Aged Parents 
National Association for Education of Young diildren 
National Association of Secondary School Principals 
National Association of State Boards of Education 
National Education Association 

National Parent Federation for Day Care and Child Development, Inc. 

National School Boards Association 

National School Public Relations Association 

West Virginia Education Association 

Presentations were made and TEP posters displayed at tiie 
Head Start Workshop in Houston, Texas? the National Alliance 
Concerned with &hool Age Parents in Denver, Colorado; Uie 
National Association for the Education of Yomig Giildren in 
" Dallas, Texas; ^e National Association of Educational Broad-^ 
casters, V^ashingtonr D. C/; fflDaR, Washington, D.C* i South- 
eastern Council on Family Relations, Hilton Head, South 
Carolina I Association for Chiiaiood Education International i 
Salt Lake City, Utah; the National Council of Organisations 
for Children and youth, Washington, D*C,j the Education 
for Parenthood Conference, Washington, D*C.| the Council for 
Exceptional Children, Chicago, Illinois > the Parenting 
Institute, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania i the Regioral Head 
Start conferGnce in Atlanta, Georgia; and the. Cooperative 
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Statewide Maeting for ESAA and Parent Education Project 
School Systams, Bums ^ Tennessee* Ihe names and addresses 
of persons who participated in tiiese ineetings and requested 
additional information pertaining to ttie TIP program can 
be found in a list available" with this report* 

SCHOOLS 

Each Chief State School Officer was contacted by telephone 
or by letter ihfOCTning him/her of the lEP program and the ^ 
availability of ^e special test shw and the pilot for 
local viewing and di^bing, Ihese were to provide continued 
use by groups and parent organiEations within the state* 
Support materials were also included, Ihe special test show 
was sent to the Florida State Department of Education, "Uie 
Virginia State Department of Education^ the Illinois Office 
of Education/ the Maryland State Department of Education, the 
West Virginia State Department of Education, the N.Y. State 
Department of Education and the Tennessee State ^Department 
of Education* 

The special test show was also shc^n over cable TV in tiie 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania area* Al-Uipygh the specific pur^ 
pose for iiie broadcast was tlie evalMtion of -tiie show, the 
viewing audience was much broader tiian we anticipated* 

Five sites and five alternative sites were selected for tile 
evaluation of the pilot* Letters were sent and acceptances, 
received from Los Angeles, Califomiai Austin, Texas i Birming- 
ham, Alabama? Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania? and Rapid City, South 
Dakota* 'Bie acceptmces were based upon their approval of 
the pilot* Parent groups were identified and contacted in 
each of the five sites selected for showing of tile pilot* 
These groups included formal programs operated by Head Start, 
civic organizations, individuals, ffihools , parent^teacher 
organizations, and various special interest groups. 

It should be noted that three schools in each of ten 
states selected to participate in tiie needs assessment were 
contacted and agreed to cooperate in providing data vital 
to the development of the series. ^he ten states which 
were contacted are i Region I, New H^pshire? Region II, 
New Jersey; Region 111, Maryland i Region IV, Alabama i 
Region V, Wisconsini Region VI, Texas i tegion VII, Iowa; 
Region VIII,^. Wyoming; Region IX, California; Bsgion X, 
Washington* 
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COLIEGES 

The special test show was shown at West Virginia State 
College to a class in Fraily Living .and to a TV class 
at the University of South Florida. Both groups of 
students evaluated tiie show, a dub of the show was mad 
by West Virginia Wesley^ College for a parenting proje 
being conducted by Drs. McArdle and Miller, project co-- 
directors* 

COMMUNITY Groups 

The special test show was shown to community groups in 
Charleston, West Virginia for purposes of evaluation. 
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AND ADDHESSES 
OF CONFERENaS PERSONS REQtESTiNG INFO^mTlON ON TEW 



R^ert Arimijo 

Parent involvement Coordinator 
Maricopa County Head Start 
4645 1. Washington 
Phoenix^ Arizona 85023 

Janet M* Armstrong 
Project Head Start 
1100 Kenton Street 
Springfield, Ohio 45505 

Lisa Allman 
818 E. 53rd 
Austin, Texas 78751 

Sister Marie hgnBW, D.C* 
Pemily Education Coordinator 
Archdiocese of Saint Louis 
4140 Lindell Boulevard 
Saint Louis, Missouri 63108'" 

Carol Aiidersen 

Iducation Comndssion of the States 
300 Lincoln Tower 
1860 Lincoln Street 
Denveri Colorado 80203 

Mary Armstrong 

Project Help 

P.O. Box 1885 

Way cross, Georgia 31501 

Mary Jane Arnam 
T^ieodore Roosevelt High School 
3436 West Wilson Avenue 
Qiicago, Illinois 60625 

J.R, Blair 

Assistant Professor of Educational 

Psychology 
Eastern Midiigan University 
Ypsilanti, Midiigan 48197 

Ms, Kent Burtt 

e/o The Christian Science Monitor 
43 Blueberry Lane 
Darien, Cormecticut 06820 
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JoAnne Benson 
National Poundation 
1275 Mamaroneck Avenue 
White Plains, N.Y. 10605 

Qfnthia J, Bc^erg 

42nd Dewey (5009 Conkling Hall) 

Cm^a, Nebraska 68105 

Ms. Dorothy Boykin 
210 Flair Drive 
Montgomery, Al^ama 36110 

Sister Mary Benitia 
1601 Dixie Highway 
Covington, Kentucky 41011 

Allen Bond 
603 Masley Street 
Vidalia, Georgia 30474 

Emogene ' Burtaii 

E ducati on Di re ct or 

Big Sandy CAP 

Paintsville, Kentucky 41240 

Betty P. Benson 
Head Start Director 
Northwest Georgia E*O.A, 
P,0. Box 525 

LaFayette, Georgia 30728 

Sharon T* Baulding 
Tallatoona E,0*A* Inc. " 
P\0, Box 686 

Cartersville ^ Georgia 30120 

Mrs. Ateja L* Bush 

P,0. Box 30428 

Nev; OrleMs, Louisiana 70190 

Ruth Bowman 
TVCCA 

1 Sylvandale Road 

Jewett City, Connecticiit 06351 

Drs. Laurie and Joseph Braga 

University of Miami 

Department of Psyditatry 

School of Medicine 

P,0, Box 520875 
H^Biscayen Annex 
^ Miami, Florida 33152 
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Chari H. Briggs^ Ph*D* 
Sdhool Psychologist 
Greece Athena High Sciiool 
800 Long Pond Road 
.Rochester, New York 14612 

Frank Brown, Chimf 
Division of Instruction 
State of New Hampshire 
Departmant of Education 
64 N, Main Street 
Concord, N.H. 03301 

James J* Brown, AGSW 
619 W. Division 

South Central Montana Jtegional 

Mental Health Center 
1245 North 29th 
Billings, Montana 59101 

Fran J. Conway 
Program Assistant 
OTEW, Region IV 
50 7th Street, N.E, 
Atlanta, Georgia 30323 

Ann Callcott 

Doualas Cherokee Head Start 
Alcoa Educational Building 
Alcoa, Tennessee 37701 

Ronald C laves 

207 CEDaR Building 

Department of Special Education 

Penn State University 

University Park, Pa* 16802 

Barbara Calabrese 
Muckleshoot Head Start 
P,0. Box 69 

Derbum, Washington 98002 

Etiiel Cain 

Head Start DireGtor 

27S* Chicago, 

Joliet, Illinois 60436 

Lena Crawford 

CYDA Head Start 

2012 Compton Boulevard 

Coinpton, California 90220 



Wanda Copley 

Butler County Head Start 
228 Hanover Street 
Hamilton, Ohio 

Dot Cansler 
Outreach Project 
lAncoln Center 
Chapel Hill, ^C, 2 7514 

Geneva S* Cline 
Head Start Director 
Box 1406 

Williamson, W. Va, 25661 

Maggie Oiitto 
Qioctau Head Start 
Route 7, Box 21 
Ph i lade Iphia , Mis s * 

Joni Cohen 
4321 Hartoick 

College Park, Maryland 20740 

Jeimie Conway 
Head Start 

Southern N.H. Services 
RPD #5 

Bedford, N*H* 03012 

Lawrence Cosey 
MorristOTn Central School 
Morristown, New york 13664 

Mrs. Anne Cox 

Utah Technical College 

1395 150 E* 

Provo, Utah 84601 

Esther Davis 

Toppenish Tribal Head Start 
P,0. .Box 109 

Toppenish, Washington 98948 
Vicki Dean 

Greenville County Head Start 
./ 652 Rutherford Road 
Greenville, S.C, 29609 

Barbara Davis 

802 Williamson 

Madison, Wisconsin 53703 
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Kay a Davis 

Deuglas-Oierokea Head Start 
Aleoa Education Building 
Alcoa, Tennessee 37701 

Hope Daugherty 

Program Leader 

Ixtension Service 

U.S. Department of Agriculture 

Washington, D. 20250 

L* Da vi doff 
EseeH Co. 
Ridge Road 

Baltimore, Maryland 21237 

Frank DiStefano 

Vauxhall and Farrington Street 

Vauxhall, N.J. 07088 

Wendy Dvzek 
2605 Berkett 
Austin, Texas 

Marc 1* Ehrlich 
285 Avenue 

Brooklyn, N.Y. 11204 

Rutiiana Evans 

321 South Sharpe Street 

Cleveland, Missouri 38732 

Pearlia H. Elloie 

4318 LaSalle Street 

New Orleans, Louisiana 70115 

Sharyl EnJberton 

Blue Grass Area Head Start 

202 Woodford 

Laurenceburg, Kentucky 40342 

Prances Eisan, ProgrOTi Leader 
Social Studies Department 
Madison Consolidated High School 
Clifty Drive 
Madison , Indiana 47250 

Sidney H. Estes 
Instructional Services Center 
2930 Forrest Hill Drive, S.W. 
Atlanta, Georgia 30315 
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Jean Farrar 
Head Start Director 
6 S. Adams Avenue 
Freeport, Illinois 61032 

Carol Per rail 

Clermont County Head Start 
P.O. BOK 91 
Batavia, Ohio 45103 

Richard L. Frits chey 
Hutdiinson Pt^lic Schools 
1520 North Pliun 
Hutdbinson, Kansas 67501 

Mamie V. Pairley 
Project Director 

Jackson County Citizens for Qiild 

Development/ Inc. 
P.O. BOK 1403 
Pascagoula, Miss. 39567 

Carolyn Free land 
Head Start Director 
Lake County E.O.C. 
5518 Calumet Avenue 
Hamnond, Indiana 46320 

A. Feintuch 

Lakeshore Sdiool Board 
68" Prince Edward 
Valois, Quebec j Canada 

A, Field 

University of Nebraska Medical Center 
Om^aj Nebraska 68105 

Ingrid Pondrk 

Associate Editor 

Parent's Magazine Films ^ Inc. 

52 Vanderbilt Avenue 

New York, New York 10017 

Eleanore Fisher, Director 
Pupil Personnel Director 
Briarcliff Manor Middle School 
1031 Pleasantville Road 
Briarcliff Manor, N.Y. 10510 

Ann E. Pit-pat rick 

Board of Cooperative Educational Services 
1196 Prospect Avenue 
We^ftoury, N,Y. 11590 
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Lula Gaskin 
1914 Beatty's Fd. Rd, 
Qiarlotte, M.C. 28216 

Kate B. Garner 
Family Life CounGil of 

Greater Greensboro, Inc. 
1301 North Elm Street 
Greensboro, N,C. 27401 ' 

Lucille Graham 
Conacuh - Monroe CAh 
P,0. Box 509 

Monroeville, Alabama 36460 

William Gingold 
700 1st Avenue, S. 
Fargo, North Dakota 58102 

B*M* Goodi 
Route 4, Box 778 
Marshall, Texas 

HCCAA Head Start 
!Ihelma Grave 
Education Specialist 
6300 Bowling Green 
Houston, T&Kas 

David B. Graeven 
Department of Sociology 
California State University 
Jiainp/ard, California 94542 

Jill Gray 

Texas Education Agency 
Special Education 
201 lltii 
Austin, Texas 78701 

Clyde H* Green, Director 
Office of Instructional Television 

and Radio 
Department of Education 
Col^mibia, S.C. 

Karen N.. Green ough 
P,0, Box 8069 
Huntington, Va, 25705 

Ettore P, Grimaldi 

5138 Lawn Avenue 

Western Springs, Illinois 60558 
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Donald Gr\^er 
3220 Grischy Lane 
Cincinnati, Ohio 45208 

Kay M. Haws 

Utah State Board of Education 
250 East Fifth South Street 
Salt Lake City, Utah 84111 

^sie Hall 

77 Lowell Street 

South Portland, Maine 04106 

Pauline Hook 
diild, Inc. 
818 E, 53rd Street 
Austin, Texas 78951 

Anna Harris, P,I,W, 

1822 Harcum Way 

Pi ttsbur gh , 15204 

Sue Houston 
Director H/S 
BbK 1685 

Bay City, Michigan 77414 

Frances Hernandez 
Colorado Migrant Council 
665 Grant 

Denver, Colorado 80203 

Jeane Hardy 

1140 South Bristol 

Santa Ana, California 

Cliffie Hill 
909 Pecan Street 
Helena, Arkansas 72342 

Susan Canisales de Hernandez 
Marieopa County Head Start 
4645 V&shington 
Phoenix, Arizona 85034 

Carole Hansen 
Project Palatisha 
P*0. Box 509 

Toppensih, Washington 98948 
Beverly Hummel 

Director of Handicapped Services' 
North Central W, High School 

208 Adams 

Faimont, W. Va. 26554 
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Yvonne Hantourg 

CoTOnunity Action CoOTiission 

801 Linn 

Cincinnati, Ohio 45203 

Dorothy Hoogterp 

Kent c;^ 

550 Oierry S,E, 

Grand Rapids, Michigan 49502 

Lola Hamilton 
5575 N. SedgwiGk 
Wichita, Kansas 67204 

Doris K* Hiller 
e/o Bank St, Collage 
610 112 Street 
N*Y.C- , N.Y, 10025 

Dr* Alice Honig 

Syracuse University 

College for Human Davelopment 

100 Walnut Place 

Syracuse, N,Y, 13210 

Q^nthia Jackson 
p.O, Box 988 
Laurinburg, K.C. 28352 

Kathy Johnson 
Head Start/Ramsey Action 
509 Sibley 100 Market Square 
St* Paul, Minnesota 55101 



Jan is A* Jelini le 
Project Director 
BoK 3224 University Station 
Laramie, Wyoming 82071 

Jean Jablonski 

719 Wast 2nd Street 

Ashland, Wisconsin 54806 

Elaine johnson 

Neighborhood House Child Care 

825 Yesler Way 

Seattle, Washington 98004 

Mar\^ Johnson 
Clioatau Head Start 
Route 7, Box 21 
Philadelphia, Miss. 



Diana Jordan 

^e State University College at Potsdam 
Potsdam New York 13676 

Evelyn Kessel 
Handicapped Coordinator 
OCDCA - Head Start 
P.O. Box 2243 
Orlando, Florida 32802 

Nelda Kopp 
KAWC 

3225 Mill Street 
Rfno, Nevada 89502 

Eleanor Kemedy 

102 W, ttteman Street 

Greensburg* a, 15502 

Catherine A* Leisher 
Home Conomics Education 
1201 SiKteendi Street, N,W. 
Washington, D, C. ^20036 

Clay E. Ladd 
Chairman and Professor 
Psychology Department 
Eastern Illinois diversity 
Charleston, Illinois 61920 

Jeanne Littell 

Delta Area Head Start 

Drawer F 

Portagevi lie /Missouri 63873 

Cruz A, Lauell 
Box 5067 

University of Puerto Rico 
San Juan, P,R, 00936 

Sister Mary La Tier 

Guidmice Office 

Notre Dame Academy Girls H*S. 

2851 Overland Avenue 

Los Angeles^ California 90064 

Rebecca McDonald 

Handicapped Services Coordinator 
906 Main Street 
Evansville, Indiana 47708 

Sister Barbara McMichaal 

252 Public Street 

Providence I Kiode Island 02905 
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Lois J* Miller 
Foley Middle Sdiool 
Bellinger Street 
Herkimar^ N.Y. 13350 

Louisa Millspaugh 
Bull County Head Start 
Woodbouma, N*Y* 

Roger Moonsy 
Rural Alaska CAP 
BOK 3908 

Anchorage, Alaska 99501 

Dave Moyer 
1826 demon t Avenue 
Alamedai California 94501 

Beverly Murphy 

Lafayette , Indiana 37083 

Maggie Molloy 
^ild-Parent Centers , Inc, 
602 Ep 22nd Street 
Tucson i Arizona 85705 

Mary Lou Moriarty . - 
Day Adult High School 
360 West 13th Street 
Indianapolis, Indiana 46202 

Cynthia Mutryn 
7003 Dartmouth Avenue 
College Park, Maryland 20740 

Ken McClollan 
Granite District 
340 East 3545 South 
Salt Lake City, Utah 84115 

Edward J. Myers, Jr, 
Elementary Guidance Program 
45 Sprague Avenue 
Cranston, Rliode Island 02910 

Kay Nuciford 
Rock County Head Start 
PiO, BOH 1429 

Janesvillo, Wisconsin 53545 

Merry NeidGrhauser 
VnOH County Head Start 
Northgate s Emmett Drivas 
O 4U, Vcmoni Oliio 43014 
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Roy Need 

Wilkerson Center 
Nashville , Tennessee 

J,M- Nardi 

Mental Health Consultant 

14174 Rossini 

Detroit^ Michigan 48205 

Julie Newman 
10600 Quincy Avenue 
Cleveland Public Sdiools 
Quincy "Woodhi 11 Building 
Cleveland, Ohio 44105 

Jane Niederberger 

Area 11, Route 5, Bok 160 

Arnold, Maryland 21012 

. Edna Ottney 
W,S*0*S* CurriGulum Specialist 
a:09 S* Front 
Fremont, Ohio 43420 

R, Wayne^ Oler 
Editor-in-Chief and 

Associate Publisher 
Canfield Press, 850 Montgomery St. 
SBn Francisco, California 94133 

Phil Osborne, Director 
Child Care Program 
Hesston College 
Hesston^ Kansas 67062, 

Lillian and Richard Peairs 
370 Loyola Drive 
Millbrae, California 94030 

Mary L, Peters 

Handicapped Services Specialist 
GCCAA ^ ' 

601 S* Saginaw 
Flint, Michigan 48502 

P ,1 * Patterson , Consultant 
Educational Technology 
StatG Department of California 
■ State Education Building 
721 Capitol Mpll 
Sacramento, California 95814 

Jan Prints 

Department of Human Services 
^University of Tennoseee 
pSiattanooga, Tennessoo 37401 
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: Frank and Loraine Pitaian 

Co-Directors 
.Family Education 
.222 S, Downey Avenue 

P*0* Box 1986 

Inditoapolis, Indiana 46206 

Brad Powell 
;.^BducatiDnal Television 
4211 Waialae Avenue^ Roem 202 
Honolulu^ Hawaii 96816 

Mary T, Quiroz 
E.O.B* Head Start 
"2010 Bridge S,W* 
Albuquerque, N,M, 87105 

^era D* Ramos 
Head Start Director 
228 E. Scranton Avenue 
Lake Bluff, Illinois 60035 

Vanessa Rick 

Head Start Director 

383 E* Ferris 

Galesburgf Illinois 61401 

Lynn Read 

Handicapped Coordinator 
Wages 

Virginia Street 
Goldsboro, N,C- 27530 

Emilia Robinson 
Special Services Coordinator 
ADCO Improvement Association 
480 Bridge Street 
Brighton, Colorado 80601 

Rod Rodriguez 

Project Head Start 

348 W. Market Street 

San Diego, California 92115 

Emily Russell 

EOOVN Special Ilandicapped Project 

925 Vermont 

Lawrence, Kansas 66044 



Kathy Rabinovits 
School District 54 
804 Bode Road 
Scham^urgi Illinois 

George Ridiardson 
Red Oak Sdiool 
8101 ted Oak Drive 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 55432 

Kevin I^an , 
Tlie Ohio State University 
Office of tiie Dean 
College of Education 
1945 North High Street 
Colunibus, Ohio 43210 

Sylvia A. Stem 
1104 A. Winsted 
Austin, Texas 78703 

Ma^ Lela Sherburne 

Associates for Renewal in Education, Inc 
1133 15th Street, N,W. Suite 100 
Washington^ D. C. 20005 

Steven M; ^chel 
Greenwich P^lic Schools 
Greenwich High S^ool 
10 Hillside Road 
Greenwich, Connecticut 06830 

Peggy B,' Smith "\_ 
Assistant Profesaor 
Baylor College of Medicine 
Te^as Medical Center 
Houston, Texas 77025 

Faith Stewart 

75 Marietta Street 

#401 

Atlanta # Georgia 30303 

Frances Storms 

1508 W, Oipitol Drive 

Milwaukee I Wisconsin 53206 

Miriam SpGck 

EOB n^dieapped Conditions ^ 

900 Owens 

Las Vegas, Nevada 
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Cindy Stalzman 
MVEOA/Head Start 
P*0. BoK 89 

•Tazewell* Tennessee 37879 

Addle Strickland 
5031 Grandy 

^Oatroit/ Michigan 48211 

Pat Schroder 

Ut ^ Mig rartt . Coun ci 1 

64 N. 100 E. 

provo , ut^ 

Larry Siroshton 
P,0* Box 1427 
Pendleton I Oregon 97801 

Burma Stokes 
p,0. Box 198 
Cheyney State Collage 
dheyney. Pa. 19139 



Clarissa H. Summon^^ 
Head Start Director 
1515 Farkdale Drive 
Wichita Falls , Toxas 76304 

Nan^ Swank 

1788 Geneva* 

Aurora I Colorado 80010 

dristopher J. Sweeney 
Youngsto^^m State University 
Youngstovm, Ohio 44503 

lliz^eth "E. Tray lor 

702 Shenandoah Avenue, N*W, 

Roanoke I Virginia 24016 

Juli Thorn 
Home visitor 
Head Start 

235 "A" Coddingtwn Center 
Santa Rosa, California 95401 

B. TOuchton 

1254 E. Third Street 

Chall, Tennessee 37344 



Terry Tafoya 

Offiae of Indian Qiild Services 
3030 Wetraore Avenue 
Everett, Washington , 98201 

Audrey M, Thompson 
Giildren's Service Division 
1300 9th Street, E. 
Bradenton, Florida 33535 

Dr* M, Tanaka 

Far West Laborato^ 

1855 FolSOT Street 

San Francisco, California 94602 

Walter Talbot 
Utah State Board of Education 
250 East Fifth South Street 
Salt Lake City^ Utah 84111 

James R*. Taisey 
Purdue University 
March of Dimes 
3912 Peters Mill Road 
Lafayette, Indiana 47905 

Dan Urbaii ^ 
Texas Education Agency 
201 East Eleventii Street 
Austin, Texas 78701 



Fred Venditti, Director 

Educational ^portunities Planning Center 
224 Henson Hall 
University of Tennessee 
Knoxville^ Tennessee 37916 

Don Ward 
Showell S^ool 
Selbyville, Delaware 19975 

Doris Wood 

1140 South Bristol Street 
Santa Ana, California 92704 

Bonnie Waters 

Peso Education Service Center 
1601 S, Cleveland 
Miarillo, Texas 79102 
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I, Washington 
Ko* 330 

lardio. Miss. 38666 

fella Watson 
^mmr 520 
jorenEo High Sdiool 
^renzoi Texas 79343 

larbara Watson 
!ead Start Director 
II ^ Court Streat 
Camton, Mass, 02780 

Teyca Wast 

Sdueation Coordinator 
iell Whitley CSh 
?.0, Box 168 
^inville^ Kentucky 

Diana Wassarman 
1153 St, Rd- 84 
Pt, Lauderdala^ Florida 33317 

Srace J, Waters^ Diractor 
Cnatructional Servicas 
J200 Hampton Boulavard 
Jorfolkf Virginia 23508 
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